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LAFAYETTE AT MOUNT VERNON. 


The sight of a battlefield after the fight 1s 
ough to inspire princes with a love of peace 
d a horror of war. Napoteon I. 


or Every Gener Boncoy. 
THE SIGN OF GREATNESS. 


By ‘‘JAC” LOWELL. 


who is truly great forgets 

past ascensions up the mount of fame; 

does not dream and feed on triumphs past, 
ut to some present task he sets 

“heart, and kindles up ambition’s flame 

do a grander office than his last. - 


MOUNT VERNON. 


E give in this number two illustrations 
of Mount Vernon. This was the home, 
and is the burial-place, of our first 

President, George Washington, an estate located 
on the western bank of the Potomac, in Fairfax 
County, Virginia. .The mansion was built by 
Lawrence Washington, in 1743, and was named 
in honor of Admiral Vernon. A movement was 
started in 1858, by Southern ladies, to purchase 
this property and save it for the public. It was 
bought from John A. Washington by the Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association for two hundred 
thousand dollars ($200,000), and is now thrown 
open to visitors. It will be remembered that 


Edward Everett contributed nearly seventy 
thousand dollars ($70,000) to this fund through 
his own efforts. This was accomplished by 
delivering his oration on Washington many 
times, and by writing a weekly article for the 
New York Ledger an entire year, for which Mr. 
Robert Bonner paid ten thousand dollars 
($10,000). One of these pictures brings up 
Lafayette and his great friendship for Washing- 
ton. The first a Frenchman, the other an 
American, they were united in love of liberty 
and justice. 


It appears to me that strong sense and acute 
sensibility together constitute genius. 
G. P. Morris. 
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Though one devote himself to many teachers, 
he must extract the essence, as the bee from the 
flower. Kassina. 


JUNE. 


I am the last month in the long, long school year, 

My place is the hardest; now that is quite clear, 

I can’t help but notice how restless you grow, 

The fairer my days, why, the more they seem 
slow. 


You are longing for freedom, for outdoors, for 
fun, 
You are thinking it’s time your lessons were done; 
I will not hold you, would not if I could, 
Now away with you all to the fields and the 
wood! 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GREAT TEACHER’S WORDS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 
Ve 


Tur LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD. — Matthew 
xx. 1-16. 


we ie is a parable this time that I don’t be-: 


lieve even you can explain,” said Peggy. 

“T shall never, never see any fairness in 
it. It’s about a man who got up early and 
went out to hire men to work in his vineyard. 

‘“The men agreed to come for a penny a day. 
He went out the third hour and hired others, 
and the sixth hour, and the ninth; and he prom- 
ised every man his penny.. About the eleventh 
hour he went out again, and there were still 
others in the market place. He said, ‘Why 
stand ye here idle all the day?’ And they 
answered, ‘Because no man hath hired us.’ 
Then he told them to go in and work, and he 
would give them whatever was right. 

‘‘Well, at the end of the day he gave every 
man exactly the same. And the men who 
had worked twelve hours were angry. They 
thought they should have more than those who 
worked just one hour. Then the master asked 
them if they didn’t get what they had agreed 
upon. And he said, ‘Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own?’ It ends with a 
verse I don’t understand one bit: ‘So the last 
shall be first and the first last; for many be 
called, but few chosen.’”’ 

“Tt is not strange that you are puzzled, little 
girl. People have wondered over that parable 
ever since it was uttered. Still, if we go deep 
enough, we shall find some very precious truths. 
Let us ask in the first place this question: 
Did the laborers who worked twelve hours lose 
anything?” 

‘‘Why, no, each man got his penny.” 

“‘Suppose no other men had been hired, 
would there have been any trouble?” 

‘*Perhaps not: there wouldn’t have been any- 
thing to fuss about.” 

“‘Then why did the men complain, since their 
rights were not interfered with?” 

“‘T suppose they were provoked because they 
thought the other men were really getting more 
than they for working less time.” 

‘Were not the men, whose rights had been 
carefully preserved, allowing envy and jealousy 
to creep into their hearts?” 

‘‘Perhaps so, but then I can’t blame them. 
They had worked all through the hot day, and 
the dthers hadn’t.” 

“Whose fault was it, the laborers who 
waited in the market place?” 

“‘Why—no: they said that no man had hired 
them.” 
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“Don’t you think they would have been 
glad to have gone in when the others did? 
Who knows but they had the harder part? ” 

‘*T guess they wanted to work, or they wouldn’t 
have waited around all day,” said Peggy, 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘T agree with you. Can’t you imagine how 
they might have felt when they saw the fortu- 
nate chosen march away? 

‘‘Perhaps there were hungry little ones wait- 
ing at home, hoping that father would bring 
them bread at night. When the laborers were 
singing at their work among the cool, green 


‘leaves and by the water courses, think of the 


disappointed ones waiting in the hot, dusty 
market place, sick at heart, with hope deferred.”’ 

‘‘Why, they were as brave as could be, and 
I think the other men were unkind,” cried Peggy, 
suddenly changing her mind. 

“‘Most likely they didn’t consider that any 
more than we did at first thought. You remem- 
ber how gladly these last men went in. They 
were willing to work without any special agree- 
ment. Without doubt, they did not in the least 
expect to receive what the others did. We hear 
nothing of any demand from them. 

‘‘Who knows but in their gladness they may 
have worked as well in that one hour as the 
others did in their twelve? Perhaps they were 
as useful to the master as those others. I am 
inclined to think so, though the story does not 
say; for I have an idea the master was a good 
business man, and kept his eyes open. 

‘<Perhaps he felt that, if he had chosen those 
eleventh-hour men in the beginning, he would 
have had better service. We don’t want to 
belittle those who had worked all day. Very 
likely they did all that was in them. But it 
is not improbable that these last workers who 
had waited hopefully all day, and who had 
driven no bargains, were first in the master’s 
estimation, and the penny he gave them was 
his tribute to their worth. 

‘“‘He had called many to his aid, and was 
fair to each one; but after all he had chosen few 
as his best workmen.” 

‘«That is a new way to look at it,” said Peggy, 


‘fand I guess it’s worth thinking about a good ~ 


deal.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A CELEBRATION BY THE INSECT 
BRIGADE, 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


LAZY Bumblebee started it. Honeybee 
said it was all he was good for,—just 
starting things. 

“Yes,” piped up the Grasshopper in his fuitcke, 
sharp voice, ‘feven to a quarrel. Bumblebee is 
too lazy to keep up a quarrel, but he never hesi- 
tates to begin one.” 

“‘Oh, but this is not a quarrel we are talking 
about: it is a celebration.” Lady Bird had 
just come up out of a nasturtium cup and 
paused to join in the debate. 

“‘And a Fourth of July celebration, too,’ 
twanged a lusty Locust. ‘‘If it had not been a 
particularly hot season, I should not have been 
able to join in it; for we locusts are usually 
late arrivals.” 

‘“‘What are all you insects buzzing about? 
You make more noise than a brass band.” 

This last late-comer croaked his question 
in a frog’s deliberate but earnest manner, and 
all the insects instantly redoubled their efforts 
in a chorus of welcome. 

‘“‘When a frog condescends to come ashore 
and lend his dignity to such a joyous occasion, 
it is well to let him know that his efforts are 


appreciated,’ Bumblebee’s strident voice con 
fided to his little honey-making cousin. The! 
he boomed into a white lily cup, and settle 
down for a nap. P 

‘‘Well, the first thing to be considered is hoy 
we shall celebrate,’ practical little Miss Honey 
Bee buzzed to a Grasshopper that had hopped up 
to a nasturtium leaf just as she had alighted 
on the blossom. 

“‘Wirecrackers are not to be thought of, 
suppose, since matches are kept out of oul 
reach; but we might have a band,” suggested 
the Grasshopper. 

“Just the thing!” twanged the Locust 
“«The Grasshoppers can fiddle, the Locusts can 
play the banjo, the Bees can hum an accom 
paniment, and the Frogs are quite at home with 
a drum.” 

“One thing we will teach the children: out 
celebration will not begin until daylight,” 
broke in Lady Bird in her usual positive 
manner. 

“‘And end at twilight,” croaked the Frog. 

“‘We might finish up with fireworks,” sug 
gested a Glow Worm from a grass blade where 
her dark body had been unnoticed. 

Capital!” buzzed and twanged and croaked 
the entire company. 

“What do you suppose woke me this morning 
mamma?” said little Raymond Foster. 

Raymond had wanted to stay up all nigh 
with some of the older boys, for fear that h 
would not be up early enough on Fourth 
July morning. But his mother had assured hin 
that he would not oversleep. 

‘“T suspect it may have been a bell or a fire 
cracker,” his mother answered. 

‘“‘No, mamma,” replied the little boy, ‘‘i 
was a frog croaking right under my windoy 
He seemed to be saying, ‘Get up! get up! 
is the Fourth of July!’ And then a greg 
bumblebee flew into the room and made such 4 
noise that I just had to get up.” 

Raymond did not know anything about th 
great celebration that was going on in Inse 
ville, or he would have understood what all th 
commotion meant, for the little celebrater 
buzzed and humfmed and fluttered about a 
day long; and at night, when Raymond laid hi 
tired head in his mother’s lap,—too tired eve 
to go up on the Common to see the fireworks,— 
his mother pointed to the little glow worr 
twinkling down in the grass, and said, ‘‘W 
have got some fireworks right here, dear,- 
fireworks that will not explode or set you 
clothes on fire.” 

While they were watching the many flashin 
lights, right up out of the darkness soung’ 
the hoarse croak of a frog. “ 

“‘T wonder if that is the same frog that wok 
me this morning,” murmured Raymond in ~ 
sleepy voice. 

‘‘Possibly,” his mother answered: ‘‘only th 
time I think he must be saying, ‘Go to be 
go to bed!’ ” 


AN INVITATION. a 


SumMERr is here, and the dandelions 
Still bloom beside the way, 
And their bright looks say to us, 
“‘Come out of doors to play.” 
We will pick them, stem and all, 
For making chains and curls, 
Never greater fun was there 
For any boys and girls; 

And when we find the fluffy ball 
Of one grown old and gray, 
We'll blow his locks all off of him 

To learn the time of day. 
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WANTED. 


S Wanrep: Men. 

Not systems fit and wise, 

Not faiths with rigid eyes, 

Not wealth in mountain piles, 

Not power with gracious smiles, 

Not even the potent pen; 
Wanted: Men. 


Wanted: Deeds. 
Not words of winning note, 
Not thoughts from life remote, 
Not fond religious airs, 
: Not sweetly languid prayers, 
Not love of scent and creeds; 
Wanted: Deeds. 


Men and Deeds: 
Men that can dare and do. 
Not longings for the new, 
Not pratings of the old; 
Good life and action bold— 
These the occasion needs; 

Men and Deeds. 

Dan Farrar. 


For Every Other Sunaay. 
THE BLUEBERRY ROAD. 
BY CHARLES N, SINNETT. 


ou ID the Fourth of July ever seem long to 
D you when you were a boy?” asked 
Ralph. 

Uncle looked up from the morning paper 
with one of his brightest smiles. 

““That grand day went by very quickly, my 
boy. But the Blueberry Road which led up 
to it seemed pretty long and hot sometimes.” — 

“What kind of a road was that?” said Ralph. 

‘*Well, as you know, I lived in Northern Wis- 
consin in my boyhood days. My father died 
when I was but a lad, and left dear old mother 
on the farm with seven children to care for. 
As you can well imagine, money was not very 
plentiful among us. But mother worked hard, 
and denied herself of many things, that we 
might have as good times as any boys in our 
neighborhood. 

“She always wished for us to have a ‘cele- 
bration’ on the Fourth of July. But she often 
had to say frankly to us: ‘Boys, I shall not be 
able to give you any money for firecrackers 
this year, but you shall have all that you can 
earn by picking blueberries. I will gladly do 
some of the chores so as to give as long hours 
for picking as you can have. If I can get away 
to pick some myself, I will do that and divide 
them around evenly among you.’ 

“‘Then we would always give three lusty 
cheers for mother. We knew that in the ordi- 
nary season not many of these precious berries 
were ripened before the Independence Day. 
But we were as well aware of the fact that we 
could always get ten cents a quart for all the 
berries we could carry to town before the 
Fourth. 

“So we set two things firmly before us. The 
first was to help mother a great deal more 'than 
we had ever done before, and the second was 
to each get ten quarts of blueberries—or, what 
we counted most often, a dollar for firecrackers!’ 

“Was it far to the blueberry bushes?” asked 
Ralph. 
~ “Oh, I see you are guessing what the Blue- 
berry Road was,” laughed uncle. ‘‘Yes, we 
had to go five miles—sometimes more than that. 
Then we walked several miles while we hurried 

rom bush to bush. And, after we got the ber- 
ies, we had to walk seven miles to town where 
the firecrackers were to be had, But we would 


go down on the day before the Fourth, and such 
a merry popping and cracking as there was all 
the way home! I’m not sure that many boys 
had as happy a Fourth of July as we did. We 
had that walk home, and all the real Fourth 
besides.” 

“What is it, my boy?” asked uncle as he 
looked into the bright black eyes of his nephew. 

“‘Just two things. There were Indians all 
around you then. Didn’t they make the Blue- 
berry Road seem longer—if you were afraid 
of them? I know that father has told me that 
sometimes they were mean. They wanted to 
get all the blueberries they could for their kind 
of celebration. And—did you ever keep over 
any firecrackers?” 

Uncle laughed merrily. 

“‘Yes, it was your father who wanted us to 
keep over half a bunch of firecrackers. We 
didn’t like his plan. But we finally yielded to 
it. The next summer when some boys went 
out thinking to get the best berries from us, 
several firecrackers dropped among them. It 
seemed to them they had come out of the sky. 
They didn’t happen to look up in the old hem- 
lock where your father was hiding, and laugh- 
ing as heartily as you do now. But the boys 
never came back in our blueberry patch. That 
year we each had a dollar and a half to spend 
for crackers when the Fourth came round.” 

‘Why, how was that?” asked Ralph. 

“Some Indians had. been looking on and saw 
what your father did. The first we knew they 
were near, we heard their grim laughter and 
repeated, ‘Ugh, smart boy!’ as they came up 
to us. They had a lot of berries which they 
insisted we should take. They made us under- 
stand that they wanted to pay for such fun as 
they had seen.. And then one of the braves 
said: ‘Take—take. Paleface boys get sharp 
quick when good to old mother.’” 

“‘Well, you did have good times,” said Ralph. 
“‘T know your mother was as pleased as you 
when she found your Blueberry Road was so 
suddenly shortened.” 

“Tt never seemed so long after that day, for 
we gave mother a nice present.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CATERPILLARS’ PICNIC. 


BY M. J. G. 


ITTLE Lizzie, who was only five years 
old, seemed to have a natural fondness 
for insects, and was never afraid of them. 

She sometimes made pets of them, and it was 
really amusing to see her funny ways. 

She had a playmate, the child of a neighbor, 
a little boy of about her own age. I missed 
them one morning in June, and went in search 
of them. Lizzie had taken the doll from her 
little wagon and placed her under a tree, and 
they had gone to the garden, among the rose- 
bushes, which at this time were thickly in- 
fested with caterpillars. They were devouring 
the leaves at a rapid rate, in spite of my efforts 
to hinder them.. Unlike many children, she 
was not afraid of them, neither was her play- 
mate, little Bennie. 

The doll was leaning against the trunk of 
the tree in a most forlorn manner, while in the 
little wagon they had placed dozens and dozens 
of caterpillars. They seemed not to feel at all 
‘Cat home,” but were crawling in all directions, 
there being about as many on the outside of 
the wagon as in it: When I asked what they 
were doing, she replied, ‘‘The taterpillars are 
going to a picnic.” She had often seen large 
picnic wagons pass the house, which very likely 
had suggested to her mind the idea of giving 
the caterpillars a picnic. 


After putting plenty of rose leaves in the 
wagon,—‘‘for their dinner,” they explained,— 
the children started off with the wagon at a brisk 
trot, which caused the poor insects more con- 
sternation than ever. Evidently they did not 
enjoy the ‘‘pienic.”” I watched: them as they 
went, laughing at their queer play, and rejoic- 
ing in my heart, meanwhile, that so many of the 
pests had gone from the garden. 

When they had become tired of their play, 
they came in for a lunch, and I inquired about 
the fate of the caterpillars; and to my dismay 
Lizzie replied that they brought them back, 
and put them on the rose-bushes again. 

Once a little city girl, while visiting here, 
screamed at sight of one of these little insects, 
when Lizzie said, ‘‘I’m not ’fraid of tater- 
pillars.” She immediately picked up the creat- 
ure, and, placing it on her fat, chubby wrist, began 
stroking its fur with one finger, as it wended 
its way up her arm, calling it pet names the 
while, and talking to it as she would to her doll 
or kitten. 

When she becomes a young lady, she will 
probably not faint at a grasshopper or scream 
at the sight of an honest toad. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
HOW JULIA AND FLORRIE MADE 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


oe ET’S have a swing,” 
“All right, I want this side.” 


“‘T want this side.” 

“You can’t have it. I got here first.” 

““Then I won’t swing.” 

““Who cares?” 

‘TI know something better fun than that.” 

‘“Where are you going?” 

‘“Home.”’ 

“I don’t care.” 

“OQ Julia, come over to my house.” 

“No, I don’t want to.” 

**Oh, do!” 

“What for?” 

“‘T am going to feed the chickens and get the 
eggs.” 

‘‘Pooh! I don’t want to go into your old 
barn.” 

““T’ll let you feed the chickens.” 

“Don’t want to.” 

“Tl let you wash the eggs.” 

“Don’t want to wash any eggs.” 

«Tf you don’t come home with me, my mamma 
will not buy you any ice-cream to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Then my mamma will never buy you any 
more ice-creams. My mamma bought you 
one to-day, and my mamma never will buy you 
anything again if your mamma does not buy 
me an ice-cream.” 

‘She was going to, but she won’t if you do not 
come over, for I will tell her not to.” 

‘‘M-mmmmm.” 

‘‘What did you say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“‘O Julia, come here, I want to tell you 
something. Come quick.” 

“What is it?” 

“Something. You’d want to know 
everything if you knew what it was.” 

“«Tell me here.” 

‘‘No. I don’t want to holler it.” 

‘«Well, you come half way.” 

‘f All right.” 

They meet in the middle of the street, take 
hands, and Florrie whispers something to Julia. 

Blue-eyed Florrie and black-eyed Julia are 
once more the best of friends. 

But what do you suppose Florrie whispered 
to Julia? 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LASSIE. 


BY G. M.N. 


Tue sweetest little Lassie, 
That ever I did know, 

Went tripping through the meadow, 
Where bright-eyed blossoms grow. 


The daisies bowed their bonnets, 
Polite as they could be. 

“*T guess,” said Lassie, gayly, 
“They think that they know me. 


“My mamma oft has told me 
When folks bow, ’tis polite 

To smilingly return it.” 
So Lass bowed left and right. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FALSE ALARM. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


RS. HARKNESS heard a slight noise 
V in the back room. 
“Mike!”’ she called. ‘“Won’t you 
bring in an armful of wood before you gd?” 


There was no answer, and Mrs. Harkness, 


Then she said, “I forgot: 
And she went on 


listened a moment. 
he went half an hour ago.” 
with her work. 

Pretty soon she. went into the back room to 
get something. 


“Why, where is my broom?” she exclaimed. 


“T know I left it right here in the corner, and 
there was a water-pail here, too.” 

“T don’t see what has become of them,” and 
she began to look around. “My best broom, 
too!’’ she complained, as she found an old one, 
and proceeded to finish the sweeping she had 
begun before dinner. 

Suddenly she paused at an open window and 
sniffed, and at the same moment she heard 
quick steps on the plank walk. 

Mrs. Smith eame running in, out of breath. 
“Q Mrs. Harkness!” she panted. ‘That 
dreadful Con Bailey has set fire to your pasture. 
My Johnnie saw him running away as fast as 
he could go, and then he saw the fire. There’s 
a strong wind, and it’s taking it right along 
toward your wood-lot. 

“T sent Johnnie on a run to get out the fire 
department; for I knew Mr. Harkness was away, 
and I saw Mike go by a little while ago with a 
load of wood.” 

Mrs. Harkness turned pale. It flashed across 
her mind that, though the cut wood was nearly 
all carted off, the standing pines would be ruined 
if the fire got among them. 

The warm April wind came in at the window, 
and now she could smell the smoke plainly. 

Without a word she hurried out of the house, 
went into the shed near by and got a watering- 
pot, which she filled at the pump. Mrs. Smith 
followed her as she set off at a run down the 
lane. Her breath gave out very soon, how- 
ever, and she was obliged to walk. 

“We can’t do anything,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“and the fire company ’Il be here pretty soon.” 

They came to the pines. The smoke was 
pouring through them in dense white clouds; 
and, when Mrs. Harkness saw it, she set the 
watering-pot on the ground in despair. 

“We can’t do a thing. Oh, dear, dear!” she 
cried. 

They could hear the grass snapping and 
crackling; but the smoke drifted toward them, 
and they could not see the flames. 

The smoke choked them, and they had to 
move back from it. 
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As they stood there, looking and listening, 
they began to notice another noise. 
sound of blows, dull and regular, and it came 
from the other side of the wall of smoke. 

“Somebody’s fighting it,’’ said Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Harkness seemed to gain courage as she 
realized that some one else was trying to put 
the fire out. Catching up the watering-pot she 
ran around through the pines, holding her breath 
as she went through the blinding smoke, and 
coming out on the other side of the fire, choking 
and gasping. 


She saw the figure of a person striking away . 


at the flames; but her eyes were smarting, and 
she could not see who it was. 

Suddenly the watering-pot was snatched out 
of her hand, and a hoarse voice said, ‘ You’d 
better keep out of this if you don’t want to 
make a bonfire of yourself with your calico 
skirts.” 

Little tongues of flame were leaping up, 
almost at her feet, and with a cry of dismay 
she sprang back and retreated to a place of 
safety. : 

The steady, dull, pounding sound came to her 
ears, and finally she saw that whoever was 
fighting the fire had begun to gain on it. 

The smoke became less dense, the crackling 
sound almost ceased. At last she could see 
plainly the blackened ground, with here and 
there little puffs of smoke arising. 

A small active figure kept guard over these, 
and promptly smothered them with a broom 
when the wind came and fanned them into a 
blaze. i 

Mrs. Harkness went nearer and looked sharply. 

“Why, Con Bailey!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered, and for a mo- 


ment turned toward her, showing a grimy, per- 


spiring face which in color matched his fiery 
red hair. 

“None of that!’’ he added fiercely, to a little 
blaze which started up in a tuft of thick grass 
near by, and he beat it with his broom till no 
smoke came from it. 

Finally, when all was safe, Con leaned on his 
broom, and fanned his face with his hat. 


It was the 


Mrs. Smith came up. “What made you d 
it?” she asked reproachfully. 
“Do it?” he returned. “Why, I didn’t sup-: 
pose Mr. Harkness wanted to lose all his pines, 
and I knew there wasn’t any time to lose and 
no one to call, so I went to work.” i 
“No, I don’t mean that,’’ said Mrs. Smith. 
“Why did you set it? Just for the fun of put- 
ting it out?” b 
Con looked from Mrs. Smith to Mrs. Harkn 
and back again. 3 

“So you thought I set it?” he said, and th 
red in his face turned a shade darker. “T 
rather guess not. Folks that are up to those 
tricks don’t stay around in the neighborhood, 
much less work as I have to put the fire out.” 

“But how did it start?’’ asked Mrs. Harkness 

“T don’t know sure,” said the boy, “but I_ 
was going along up the cart path and I met 
Mike on a load of wood. He was smoking away 
like a chimney, and a-little further along I came 
to the fire. It wasn’t very big then, but, when 
I got back from borrowing your pail and broom, ; 
it was pretty healthy. 

“Lucky it was in the old dead grass. If it 
had been over there amongst the brush, 
couldn’t have done much.” i 

He picked up the pail and watering-pot, and) 
they all started toward home. 

“Y’m afraid I’ve spoiled your broom,” sai 
Con, looking at the blackened object. 

“Never mind the broom,” said Mrs. Harkness, 
sharply. She was reflecting on all the har 
things she had thought and said about this livel 
youngster. “T’ll never forget what he has done 
to-day,”’ she said to herself. j 

“Hullo!” said Con. “What’s up? There 
comes the fire department.’’ | 

Before Mrs. Smith could explain, he had left— 
them, and was running at the top of his speed | 
out into the road. . bd 

“Where’s the fire?” he asked eagerly of thal 
man in the first team, and at the same instan 
the man asked him, ‘“ Where’s the fire?” 

Then they both said, ‘““What fire?” and t 
man laughed. ; 

“Johnnie Smith said there was an awful 
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in Mr. Harkness’ wood-lot, and we came to put 
myout.” 

_ “Oh, that!” said Con in a tone of great dis- 
gust. ‘No! I put that out myself. "Twa’n’t 
miich of a fire, anyway.” 


COME YE INTO THE SUMMER WOODS. 


Coms ye into the summer woods, 
There entereth no annoy; 

The leaf is green and sparkling, 
And the earth is full of joy. 


There come the little gentle birds 
Without a fear of ill, 

Down to the murmuring water’s edge, 
And freely drink their fill; 


And dash about and splash about, 
The merry little things! 

And look askance, with bright black eyes, 
And flirt their dripping wings. 


The nodding plants they bow their heads, 
‘As if, in heartsome cheer, 
We said unto those little things, 
“°Tis merry living here.” 
Selected. 
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HOW ‘SI HILLMAN HEARD CITY 
PREACHING. 


\ 

BY R. B. BUCKHAM. 

I Hillman had been to the city on a visit, 
and the whole village had been not a little 
stirred by this most unusual occurrence; 

‘for it was not often that one of its residents 
wandered so far from home as this. But Si 

had long been planning a trip to the far-distant 
metropolis, of which he had heard so much; 
and now at length his dream had come to pass, 
and after years of waiting his desire to see the 
city had been fulfilled. 
Owing to many matters which need not here 
be reviewed, his stay had of necessity been 
limited to a few weeks, however, and now at 
length his furlough had expired, and he was 
hourly expected back again. With interest 
and expectations and anticipations drawn to 
the tensest, his friends of the village were await- 
ing his coming, eager to hear what he would 
have to say of what he had seen while he had 
been gone. ; 
And, when at last the returning wanderer 
put in an appearance, his carpet bag in one 
hand and his faded umbrella in the other, such 
an ovation and outburst of welcome as he re- 
| ceived was seldom before equalled in the town. 
| ‘It was as good as we could have done for the 
President of the United States himself, if he’d 
‘a come to see us,” some one of their number 
| declared. And indeed it was a most memorable 
' home coming, which fact Si did not fail to ap- 
' preciate, and in return for which he readily 
recognized his obligation to give a full account 
of all that had transpired since his departure. 

Obedient to this duty, he did not neglect to 
_ describe in detail the wonders of city life as 
he had found them. At the village tavern, be- 
fore the stove at the grocery, at the vestry of 
the chureh before and after meeting,—in fact, 
everywhere he went and upon all occasions he 
told of cars running not only upon the surface 
of the ground, but also in the air and under- 
ground, and even beneath the water; of houses 
stretching away as far as the eye could see, and 
as numberless as the sands of the seashore; of 
people hurrying about in such throngs that it 
was almost impossible to dodge them; and of 
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gayly-lighted store windows in which every- 
thing imaginable was offered for sale, and much 
more, the use of which he could not even con- 
jecture. 

But of all that had come to his attention, 
what had evidently impressed him more than 
anything else, was the preaching which he had 
heard in the churches which he had attended; 
for nothing could have kept him away from 
them whenever they were open. 

All of his accounts of his visit were sure to 
wind up with a glowing description of the elo- 
quence of the city ministers, and, when he en- 
larged upon this subject, ‘his face fairly glowed 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘My, but you ought to hear 
?em preach! Why, it would fairly carry you 
right outen your senses! I got converted two 
or three times over while I was there, and *ud 
like nothin’ better than to hear some more from 
?em this very minute! What we need more 
than anything else in this country is more jest 
sech preachin’! It would do us all a world of 
good, here in this town, and wake us all up in 
earnest!” ; 

So constantly and convincingly did he dwell 
upon the powers and effectiveness of the elo- 
quence of the city pastors that a deep impres- 
sion was made upon the minds of all the vil- 
lagers. The matter even went to such an ex- 
tent that a meeting was quietly called at the 
grocery to discuss the feasibility of having some 
city preaching in town. Upon no account, 
however, was their pastor, the Rev. Mr. Beach, 
to know or hear of the little gathering, which 
was to be a matter of strict secrecy. 

When all interested had gathered, and were 


seated here and there on barrel and box and 
chest about the store, Si, acting as spokesman, 
told once more of the glories of a city sermon, 
and then introduced for discussion the subject 
for which the meeting had been called. 

‘“‘What about our parsonage?” was the first 
question which some one asked. ‘‘You know 
that it is kinder leaky and out o’ repair, and 
the shed roof has all fallen in. Would a city 
man be willin’ to put up with it, in case we 
should have occasion to give him a call?” 

Si seratched his head meditatively. 

‘And bow much of a salary would we have 
to pay such a man?” volunteered another. ‘You 
know we have to scratch purty hard, or think 
we do, to get together the four hundred and 
fifty we pay to Mr. Beach; and that’s four 
months behind, now.” 

‘‘T believe they said them big city preachers 
got as high as five thousand a year, and one of 
them eight thousand,” replied $i, falteringly. 
““That does seem kinder big for us, don’t it?” 

“«Then how about visitin’ around the parish? ”’ 
queried a third. ‘‘In course we’d expect the 
minister to call on us all often, and be goin’ 
and comin’ in our homes every day, just as Mr. 
Beach does. We're pretty well scattered over 
twenty miles of country, which means a good 
deal of travellin’. Would a city minister be 
willin’ to'do that, Si?” 

‘‘N-no, prob’ly not,’’ was the embarrassed 
response. ‘‘You see, them big fellers all have 
assistants to do most of the parish work, so 
that they can give their whole time to the 
preachin’.”’ 

‘And how much do the assistants get?” 
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‘‘T dunno!” stammered the confused spokes- 
man, now looking about for a chance to sit down 
somewhere, and surrender the leadership of 
the meeting to some other. 

But already the little gathering of parishioners 
had begun to melt away like snow before a 
summer sun, one after another taking his de- 
parture as opportunity offered, until at last 
there was but a handful left, and one of these 
made bold to remark, ‘‘T tell ye, say what you 
may, Mr. Beach is no small shakes at preachin,’ 
after all, and I for one believe he’s jest as good 
as some of them ’ere city fellers you’ve been a 
tellin’ on!” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know but that he is,” ad- 
mitted the discomfited spokesman, only too 
ready to seize this opening out of his difficulties. 
‘*At any rate, let’s call it settled so and be goin’ 
home, for it’s gettin’ late.”’ And forthwith the 
remaining members of the party buttoned their 
coats against the night wind, and went out. 

Ever after Si Hillman visited the city the 
Rev. Mr. Beach thought that he detected more 
loyalty and interest on the part of his parish- 
ioners; and certainly his salary was much more 
promptly paid, though what the explanation 
of it all could be he could not understand. 

But the grocer at the village store could have 
told him a few things which would have gone a 
long way toward affording an explanation, had 
he been so inclined. He discreetly held his 
peace, however, though he now and then chuckles 
to himself as he thinks of the meeting which 
was called to discuss the subject of ‘‘city preach- 
ing.” 


THE BUTTERCUP MEADOW. 


I nave heard of the buttercup meadow, 
And think I have seen it to-night; 
It was just on this side of the woodland, 
And was dotted with yellow and white; 
And dear little birds hovered o’er it, 
And flew in and out ’mid the flowers, 
And the daisies, they nodded approval, 
And the buttereups dropped golden showers. 


Yes, I think it must be the meadow, 
I have heard of for many a day; 

The children all know where to find it, 
And all gather there for a play; 

It is ‘‘daisy, you sweet precious daisy,” 
“Your nighteap’s as white as the snow,” 

“‘And buttercup give me your gold, sir!” 
*fAnd do you love butter? Ah, no!’ 


And then, with little hands laden 
With daisies and buttercups, too, 

The children flock home from the meadow, 
Away before fast falls the dew; 

And then merry sprites from the woodland 
Come down to the meadow to drink 

All the dew from the sweet nodding blossoms; 
It must be the meadow, I think. 


Emma Lovisrm Cuapp. 
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THE CHICKADEE. 


BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON MCGEE. 


I have two of the dearest little friends, to 
whom I want to introduce you. I know that 
you will thank me for doing so, because these 
two little creatures will be friends all the year 
round, 

I have so many bird friends that I cannot 
count them. In the spring and summer I am 
kept very busy returning their calls; but, when 
winter comes, so many of them pack their trunks 
and take a trip South, and then I am quite 
lonesome. 
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But these two little friends of whom I speak 
are so little that they do not take the long trip 
South. I ‘suppose that they are afraid that 
they will get lost. And I am very glad 
that the jolly chickadees—yes, that is their 
name—do not run away from the snow and 
ice. 

There are always two of Gam: I have 
never seen one but that its mate was close by. 
They are affectionate and do not quarrel. In 
fact, I do not know of any bird that has lovelier 
manners or a lovelier disposition than the 
chickadee. 

I will tell you just how she dresses, so. that 
you will be sure to recognize her. She is a little 
body, very much smaller than the sparrow, 
and she dresses very neatly and very stylishly. 
Her dress is of fine quality, soft and downy. 
The front of her dress is dove-gray, the back 
brownish gray, and she wears the dearest little 
black cap that looks just like velvet, and 
then under her bill she wears a little vest- 
piece, I don’t know just what she calls it, and 
it also looks like black velvet. 

And then she has a soft white collar, and she 
has the tiniest black bill, rather long and narrow. 

~The chickadee is as dainty and elegant a little 
creature as you will find anywhere. 

She is lively, too, always in a good humor. 
Isn’t that a charming way to be? And she has 
a little song which I almost believe she sings 
to herself; but still, if you listen, you can hear it. 
It is chickadee-dee-dee. Softly she sings it, 
and so keeps cheerful all the time. 

She never seems to be jealous of the birds that 
sing elaborate songs with runs and trills. She 
just keeps'on with her own plain little melody, 
but it’s sweet and cheerful. 

You have all heard about that great and kind 
man, Emerson, who is known as America’s 
great philosopher. He loved the birds and 
flowers and children, and of all the birds he said 
that he loved the chickadee the best. What 
do you think he called her? ‘‘A jolly little 
customer.” 

I have had two little chickadees for company 
all winter. I havea large tree in front of one of 
my windows, and they have almost lived in it. 
Some weeks the ground has been covered with 
snow; and how do you suppose the birdies 
found anything to eat? The dear little things 
have a hard time, and sometimes they starve to 
death. ‘ 

Of course I would not let these two little 
chickadees starve, so I spread my window-sill 
just full of goodies. At first they were very 
timid. They would not come near my window 
if I was near it. So I stayed away and let 
them come, and then I tiptoed over and watched 
them. They are so vivacious that they nearly 
shake their little heads off when they eat. They 
let me watch them, and soon lost their fear, 
then I could approach much nearer. 

They have lovely table manners. They are 
tidy, and do not muss up the table nor grab from 
each other, as some of the birds do. The chicka- 
dee is well-behaved, and is a model in every 
particular. 

They seemed to enjoy taking a large piece of. 
bread and flying to the tree with it. When Mrs. 
Chickadee found a suitable branch for her little 
round body, she placed the bread between both 
feet, holding it firmly. She then brought the 
sharp little bill down on it with such rapidity 
that you could not but marvel how she kept 
from going over on her head, but she did not. 
She ate all the bread, politely waited until her 
mate had had a good chance, and then came 
back for some more. 

Some one has said that the chickadee is the 
tamest of all our birds. I have not found 
her so. 
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BY LEANDER 5. KEYSER. 


T is a good thing for a young person to be 
quick-witted. An apt reply will often 
help one out of a difficult place, and may 

even turn an argument in favor of the right 
and win some one from the wrong. How hu- 
miliating it is to think of your wise and witty 
rejoinders after the occasion for using them is 
past! + Se 

Do you remember Carle Devons, who a few 
years ago was a member of our class in the — 
high school? At the time of which we speak 
he was a little past seventeen, and a manly | 
fellow. You might say he was a good boy, 
but not a bit goody-goody. He liked to play = 
at playtime as well as any boy in the school. . 
You know well enough that not a boy used to — 
play with more vigor than Carle did. My! | 
how he could kick or strike a ball, and how ex- — 
pert he became in throwing a ball into the | 
basket! 

But, fond of sport as he was, he was also a_ 
good student, for he liked to study as well as ~ 
play. The fact is, when he was on the play- | 
ground, he played with all his might, and, when ~ 
he was in the school-room, he was just as dili- 
gent in getting his lessons. 

Nor was that all. On Sunday, instead of 
loitering on the street in front of the cigar- 
stores, or sleeping away the precious hours at 
home and dreaming about football and basket- 
ball, he. went, bright and early, to the Sunday ~ 
School, and afterward remained for the church 
service. A fine, all-around lad was Carle 
Devons, and everybody admired him accord- 
ingly. 

And he could give a pat answer, too, when ~ 
occasion required. This was proved one Sun- — 
day morning when he was on-his way to the 
Sunday School, with his Bible and hymn-book 
under his arm. He presently had to pass a 
group of boys who were standing in front of a 
cigar-store, some of them smoking, and all of 
them talking and laughing more loudly than 
was becoming on the Lord’s Day. 

“Hello, Carle,’ called Leroy Shires. 

“Good-morning, boys,’’ Carle answered ciy- 
illy. 

“Where are you going with them books?” 
Leroy asked, a note of derision in his voice. 

“T’m going to church and Sunday School,” 
was Carle’s prompt reply. 

“Church and Sunday School! 
You're a very good little boy, Carle. You'll 
be a deacon before long, I’m thinking! But, 
pshaw! Carle, there’s nothing interesting going 
on in church and Sunday School. Better stay 
here with us and have some fun.” 

“No, I can’t, boys. I’d rather invite you to 
go with me to the Sunday School.” 

“Oh! ho! ho! Hear him, fellows,’ Leroy 
guffawed, and the rest joined in. “He’d like 
to make deacons out of us, too. Come, Carle, 
stay here and have a good time. Don’t be a 
milksop, old fellow. Nobody but milksops 
go to Sunday School!” 

Carle’s face flushed a little; for the word 
“‘milksop,’”’ spoken in that contemptuous tone, 
had an ugly sound. Then an apt reply flashed 
into his mind, and the next monies sprang 
to his lips, and he said: 

“Td rather be a milksop any day than a 
beer-sop or a whiskey-sop!” 

Some moments of embarrassing silence fol- 
lowed this remark; for the boys, not: being 
quick-witted, had no fitting rejoinder. They 
looked “cheap,”’ as the saying is, and glanced 
at one another, expecting one of their number 
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to think of something smart to say. But no 
‘one did. _ 
~ “Pretty good answer!” chuckled Don Price, 
at length. “I guess you got the black eye 
that time, Leroy.” 

“That’s so,” Leroy admitted, laughing 
loudly. “Carle was a little too smart for me.’’ 

“You see, fellows,’ Carle added, meaning 
to make use of his advantage, “milk is whole- 
some and nourishing. There’s nothing more 
refreshing on a hot summer day than a bowl 
of bread and milk. Milk is food, you see. So 
a milksop isn’t so bad a sort of fellow, after 
all, is he? But a beer-sop or a whiskey-sop 
—ah! that’s different. And you know, boys, 
that a fellow is always in danger of becoming 
-one or the other or both if he lounges about 
on the streets. Better go with me to Sunday 
School, boys. No danger of becoming any- 
thing worse than a milksop by going to Sun- 
day School.” 

Carle added the last remark with a good- 


natured laugh, because he did not want to 


make the boys angry. 

“Well, you’re a cute one,’’ Leroy admitted. 
“But I don’t think I care to go to the old Sun- 
day School. It looks so weak and goody-goody 
—and—and unmanly.” 

_ “Toes it, indeed?’ Carle responded quickly, 
for his wits were sharpened by more than one 
contest in the schools. - “You think it’s un- 
manly to go to Sunday School, do you? Well, 
I can prove to you in a minute that it’s just 
the opposite—that it’s manly.” 

“You're pretty smart, Carle, but you can’t 
prove that,” Leroy declared. 

“Yes, I can.” 

“Well, trot out your proof,’ Don Price 
urged. 

“Tm going to prove it by a logical process,”’ 
Carle began, taking on his well-known argu- 
mentative air. ‘‘Here’s the proof: Whatever 
is right is manly. It’s right to go to Sunday 
School, therefore it’s manly to go to Sunday 
School.” 

“Whew-ew-ew! whe-e-e-e-w!’’? the whole 
crowd whistled, taken aback by the sudden 
turn of reasoning. ‘My! isn’t Carle a logician?” 
one of the boys exclaimed. ‘He beats Prof. 
Hamilton himself all to pieces. It looks as if 
he’d got the best of you again, Leroy. Any 
more of the same sort, Carle?” 

“Yes, if you'll promise not to take offence 
at a speech that’s a little plain,’ Carle offered. 
“Oh! we’re not sensitive. Steer ahead.” 

“Well, then listen,” and Carle placed the 
index finger of his right hand in his left palm, 
just as he was wont to do when he was debat- 

ing in the high school. “Can you see any- 
thing particularly manly about standing around 
on the street on Sunday, smoking cigars and 
cigarettes, and talking and laughing in a boister- 
ous way, and making it embarrassing for ladies 
to pass by? Couldn’t almost anybody do that, 
whether he had any intelligence or not? In 
Sunday School it is different. A boy who goes 
to Sunday School learns something, and some- 
thing that does him good, too; and he has to 
use his brain if he wants to answer the ques- 
tions asked him by the teacher. Then he has 
to use his brain at the church service if he 
wants to understand the sermon. Say, fellows,” 
he added, growing downright earnest, ‘“ doesn’t 
it look as if going to church and Sunday School 
were more manly than loafing on the street?” 

Carle talked so fast and forcibly that the 
boys couldn’t gather up their wits even to make 
fun of him till the little speech was all said. 
That was what he aimed at—to have his say, 
so that a good thought might find lodgment 
in the minds of the boys. Then he added: 

“T-must go, boys. I'd like to have all of 


you go with me if you will. We'll all go in a 
class together, and make it the best class in 
the school. What do you say?” 

The boys stood looking at Carle doubtfully, 
and he could see that they were thinking. At 
length Leroy became spokesman. 

“We're not dressed fit to go to Sunday School 
to-day,” he said, “but we’ll think about it till 
next Sunday.” 

“And I expect you to come to the right de- 
cision, fellows, every one of you,” was Carle’s 
parting word. 

“Say, Carle’s a smart fellow, if he is a Sunday- 
School chap,” one of the boys remarked, when 
Carle had gone. 

“He’s too smart to be guyed, anyway. I 
think we’d better not begin on him again.” 

“He’s no slow coach, that’s sure.” 

“One of the best ball players in the school, 
too.” 

“And he stands at the head of his class.” 

“T guess, after all, a boy doesn’t need to be 
boobyish and goody-goody to be a Sunday- 
School boy.” 

“Well, Carle’s a manly fellow, anyway.” 

“Say, fellows, one thing he said struck me 
pretty hard—that it isn’t very manly and be- 
coming to loaf on the streets on Sunday, and 
get boisterous, and make it embarrassing for 
the ladies to go by. I swan, I’m beginning 
to feel ashamed. I’m going home.” 

“T believe T’ll do the same. And I’m never 
going to allow myself to be called a street loafer 
again.” 

“T guess we'll all have to reform and go to 
Sunday School,” said Leroy, more than half in 
earnest. 

“There’s some sense in that remark,’? Don 
Price admitted. “Suppose we go next Sunday.” 

“Suppose we do,” a number agreed, and the 
group adjourned. 

Thus some good seed was sown by Carle 
Devons, who kept his wits about him and would 
not allow himself to be guyed. 


THE SPIDER TELEPHONE. 


“T want to talk to Clover Bloom,” 
Said Buttercup one day. 

“‘T wish there were a telephone; 
She lives so far away, heigh-ho! 
I have so much to say.” 


So Spider climbed the ladder stem, 
And then he spun a thread 

Above the Daisies—how they stared! 
Above the Grass’s head, hi, hi! 
To Clover’s home it led, 


A silken wire telephone. 
Now Buttercup is gay, 

For she can talk to Clover Bloom 
The livelong summer day, ha, ha! 
T can’t tell what they say. 


The Round Table. 
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WHY TOMMY CHANGED HIS MIND. 


BY AVIS GORDON. 


OMMY ROBSON’S papa had received 
an interesting package by the morn- 
ing’s mail, and Master Tommy eyed it 

curiously, as it lay upon the stand in the front 
hall. It was a rainy day, and Tommy had been 
kept at home ‘‘for fear he’d catch cold,” and 
missing school had not proven as amusing as he 
had thought. 

“Tt’s from grandma’s,’”’ thought Tommy, 
as he read the postmark upon the bundle. 


‘*She mailed me some spice cookies once, for my 
birthday. Say, they were fine! I wonder”— 

Now Tommy wasn’t busy, and he was lone- 
some, for his mother was sick in bed upstairs, 
and Bridget was away off in the kitchen. So 
he wondered and kept on wondering about the 
mysterious package. Finally, a welcome step 
sounded upon the front porch, and Mr. Robson 
came in, dripping with the rain. ‘‘O papa,” 
urged Tom, ‘‘there’s a present here from 
grandma’s, aud maybe there’s something inside 
for me, too! Hurry, an’ let’s see.” 

Tall Mr. Robson, however, was more patient 
than his son: perhaps it was because he had 
lived longer. ‘‘Wait until I put up my things,” 
he replied. Tommy watched him eagerly, 
until he opened the little bundle. ‘‘Bless her 
heart,’”’ exclaimed papa, “‘it’s some persimmons 
from the old pasture at home!” 

Tommy saw before him a mass of sticky, 
gray-brown round fruits, each the size of a 
hickory nut in its outer shell, and each with a 
little husk at its stem. ‘‘What’s p’simmons?” 
Tommy queried. ‘‘Do people eat them?” 

“You bet!” replied his father, in undignified 
but forceful English. ‘‘Why, when I was a boy, 
we used to gather them from early fall until 
the snow covered the ground, and we could 
keep them in the barn loft nearly all winter. 
You never tasted anything like them, Thomas.” 

‘“Then let me taste one, quick,” begged Tom, 
holding out his hand. 

‘‘Not now, my son. You wait a few weeks, 
and we'll have a feast together when mamma 
gets well. We must go in to dinner, now, and 
tell Bridget to spread the persimmons out in the 
attic for a while; and,’’ here papa’s eyes had an 
unmistakable twinkle, ‘‘I’d advise you not to 
touch them until I tell you to.” This was all 
the satisfaction that Tommy could get for his 
curiosity. : 

That afternoon relief for Tommy’s lonesome- 
ness came in the form of Dick Brooks, who 
stopped in on his way home from. school. 
Bridget, fearing that the two boys would bother 
mother with their noise, advised them to go 
quietly up to the attic to play, and to be ‘‘as 
still as two mice.” 

What was a boy to do with company, and 
forbidden to make a noise? Dick, however, 
could find entertainment anywhere, and he 
soon noticed the brown persimmons spread out 
upon a newspaper by the narrow window. 
‘“‘What in the world are those?” he inquired. 
Dick hadn’t a grandmother who lived in the 
country. 

““P’simmons,”’ 
gran’ma’s farm.” 

““Are they good to eat?” 

“‘Guess so. Papa says he likes ’em. But: 
he told me not to touch ’em and I don’t know 
what they taste like yet.” 

“Well, I'd like to find out about them,” 
hinted inquisitive Dick, ‘‘I could,—I might 
need to write an essay about them, you know, 
some day when we have ‘rhetoricals’ at school.” 
He picked up a persimmon and viewed it care- 
fully. ‘‘I wish I knew how they taste, but 
Tommy won’t let—say, Tom, gimme one? 
Then I can tell you how it tastes,” he wheedled. 

“Think Pll let you do all the eatin’ when I 
haven’t had even a taste myself, Dick Brooks?” 
said Tom, indignantly. Then, with a grin, 
he added, ‘‘But, if you’re comp’ny, and are 
bound to eat, I suppose you'll have to. I guess 
I’d better eat one with you, then,—to show 
you they aren’t poison, you know!” 

‘“Then, here goes,” said Dick, ‘‘we’ll each take 
just one.” They picked out the two largest 
and firmest persimmons. It made them the 
more eager to handle the luscious fruit and to 
smell it. 


answered Tommy, ‘from 
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Then two little boys popped two hard per- 
simmons into two hungry mouths. 

‘“‘Wow!” exclaimed Tom, quickly spitting 
out his mouthful. 

‘*Gee whiz!” cried Dick, ‘‘it feels. as though 
my face had a drawstring puckering it up into 
wrinkles.”’ 

If you have never bitten into a green’ per- 
simmon, you can’t imagine how they twisted 
and puckered Tom’s and Dick’s mouths, and 
how they longed to wash them out. And, if 
you have never tasted really ripe, soft, mushy 
persimmons, you do not know what a good thing 
you are missing. 

Several weeks after the time when Tom and 
Dick had learned a few things about ‘‘for- 

-bidden fruit,’ Papa Robson brought the now 
ripe persimmons down to the. dinner_.table, 
Mamma Robson was able to come to the table 
again, and papa wished her to share the first 
taste of the fruit. 

“Here are some for you, Agnes,” said he, 
as he passed the persimmons. ‘‘And now you 
may have all you want, Tommy. They remind 
me of when I was a boy on the farm. Once— 
Why, Tom, aren’t you going to take any after 
you have waited for them so long? I 
thought ”— 

“‘T guess I don’t want any. ’Scuse me, 
please. I’m through my dinner, an’ I promised 
I’d get back to school early,” pleaded Tommy, 
rapidly, as he slipped away from the table. 

‘You don’t suppose he’s sick, do you, John?” 
asked Mrs. Robson, anxiously, for Tommy 
rarely refused anything good to eat. 

“Not a bit of it,’ reassured her husband; 
‘‘but he did seem very curious to taste them, 
I remember, when the box first came, and before 
the persimmons were ripe enough to eat.” 


Yes. Tommy had wished to taste the strange 
fruit, then; but I think he had somehow 
changed his’ mind, since. Don’t ~you think 
so? 


OUR NATION. 


UR nation is that one among all the 
nations of the earth which holds in its 
hands the fate of the coming years, 

We enjoy exceptional advantages, and are 
menaced by exceptional dangers, and all signs 
indicate that we shall either fail greatly or suc- 
ceed greatly. I firmly believe we shall succeed, 
but we must not foolishly blink at the dangers 
by which we are threatened, for that is the way 
to fail. On the contrary, we must soberly set 
to work to find out all we can about the exist- 
ence of every evil, must acknowledge it to be 
such, and must then attack it with unyielding 
resolution. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


_ EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


Tuis is the fifteenth time the Editor has 
given his annual summer good wishes to the 
readers of Hvery Other Sunday. It does not 
seem so long since he took up the editorial pen. 
Perhaps the pleasant relations’ he has had 
with all who have had to do with this paper 
make the time seem short. But fifteen years 
is quite a little span of experience in this position. 

As frequently before, so now, we return our 
thanks to the contributors, printers, readers, 
indeed, to all who have co-operated with usin 
sending forth Hvery Other Sunday. More 
articles and stories have been received than 
usual this year, from old and new sources. 
This has obliged us to return many manu- 
seripts, but we trust the authors understand 


Every Other Sunday. t: 


the situation. Our columns are comparatively 
limited, and what we would like to do is often 
defeated by lack of space. 

The answers to the ‘‘Question Series of 
Pictures” have beer so unsatisfactory that 
no prize can be awarded as was planned in the 


beginning. No one has sent in a description 


of every picture, and in those received are 
many errors. The ‘‘Home Study Club,” the 
“‘Bible Questions,’”’ and the ‘‘Letter Box” 
have evidently been attractive, judging from 


the letters received. But the Editor is frank’ 


enough to say that out of ten or eleven thou- 
sand readers there would seem to be a larger 
number who could take the pains to correspond 
regarding these matters, But we know very 
well there are numbers pots readers who solve 
the enigmas, answer questions, look: up refer- 
ences, but do not care to send in the results. 
Every Other Sunday is widely read, we believe, 
in homes and public schools as well as in Sunday 
Schools. To our friends, young and old, wher- 
ever they may be, we send our hearty greetings. 
May happy experiences come to you by sea 
or among the hills, in the quiet of the country 
or near the sound of the surf. Also, when 
autumn approaches, bearing in her hand the 
new volume of Every Other Sunday, may it 


. receive your cordial welcome. 


BOOK TABLE. 


PracticaL Hrattu. This is a book by Lean- 
der Edward Whipple, bringing a message concern- 
ing mental healing. The modern attention given 
to this phase of sickness and health is conspicu- 
ously large. There can be no doubt as to the 
merits and helpfulness of many suggestions from 
this source. This is specially true of certain ner- 
vous troubles. We are not at liberty here, either 
from space or desire, to enter into any elaborate 
consideration of this vital subject. Enough for 
the Editor at this time to mention the work and 
to state its contents. The opening chapter treats 
“Thought Action in Sickness,’ and the second, 
“Thought Action in Health.”” Among other strik- 
ing titles are, “The Folly of Worry,” “‘The Value 
of Calmness,”’ ‘‘Mental Safe-Guards,’”’ ‘‘Self-Control 
and Health,’ and, finally, ““Supremacy of Mind.” 
The author is well equipped for his subject, and is 
at the head of the American School of Metaphys- 
ics. (The Metaphysical Publishing Company, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 316 pages. Cloth 
covers. Price, $1.50, net.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I enjoy working out the puzzles. 
I have done so several times, but have not sent them 
in. I have made up one to publish in the paper 
some time when you haverroom for it. 
. Yours truly, - 


BratricE GoopwIn. 


Ware, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
School in Ware, Mass. I am twelve years old, and 
the four girls of my class are about the same age. 
Our teacher, Miss Ruth Robinson, is a good teacher. 
We have a good Sunday-School library of about 
five hundred books. We take the Lvery Other Sun- 
day, and like it very much. ‘ 

Yours truly, 


JUANITA FAIRFIELD, 


GouvERNEvR, N.Y. 


Dear Editor,—I am very much interested in your 
Every Other Sunday paper. I try to guess your 
enigmas every time, To-day I think I have guessed 
the name of a great inventor. 

Yours truly, 


CaroLiInE McALLisTErR, 


‘added to the list of those who have solved pies 


= 


an cal -Rosrer, Mr. 


Dear Editor, In Every Other Sunday dated Apri 
7 I read the sketch ‘by Susan Brown Robbins, who 
would like to think that Joe understood her instrue 
tions. Goldie was a yellow cat of three years th 
took a sickness which resembled diphtheria. 
last he could not swallow milk or water, and would 
look at his mistress with beseeching eyes, as if t 
say, “Do something for me.’ 

One day a neighbor called and noticed the poor, 
ill cat stretched at full length on a mat beside the 
stove, and remarked on his dilapidated appearance. | 
Goldie’s mistress said, “If you see him over hes 
way, I wish you would shoot him, poor thing, - 
get him. out of his misery.” When, the Sinha’ i 
left, Goldie slipped out unknown to his owner, and. 
when the neighbor arrived home, the cat was in the 
road near his barn. Suffice it to say that Goldie | 
never was seen by his owners afterward. 


~~ Another cat owned by the sare family ws vas 


thought to be safely drowned three times, and a 
many times appeared in full bodily health a fowl | 
hours after each submersion; and yet this don’t 
prove the truth of a cat having nine lives. How- | 
ever, we have a neighbor who has nine live cats. | 
Fog ‘It’ Came Out,” was interesting. Let us| 
have more animal and bird stories. 
Truly yours, 

a E. SawyER, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


Entema XXIII.—Thomas A. Edison. P| 
Fiert or ArKs.—Spark, Dark, Park, Lark, 
Stark, Hark, Bark, Embark, Shark, Remark. 

CHARADE. aa acobite. 
ConuNpDRUM.—Am-i-able, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO; 21. 


ENIGMA XXIV.—Roosevelt. 
Entama XXV.—Rhode Island. 
HippEN ANIMALS. —Bear, Cow, Rat, Cat, Dog; 


Pig. 
Squarr Worv.—COT 
ONE 
TEA 


Ruth Aldrich, Allentown, Pa., Caroline MeAllis 
ter, Gouverneur, N.Y., Beatrice Goodwin, Newton 
Centre, Mass., Frances Bldred, Quincy, Ill., and 
Madaline Fosgate, Hudson, Mass., have their names 


of the Letter Box during the volume wiiss close: 
with this issue. 

The Editor has been very much pleased i= thd 
number of original puzzles received, also letters 
and answers to the contents of the Letter Box. ; 

We hope all our young friends will have a 
pleasant summer, and be ready with renewed zest to 
work out the puzzles in volume twenty-three of 
Every Other Sunday, the opening number of whicl 
will bear the date, September 15. Perhaps some |} 
of you may hear some bright puzzles during the & 
summer which you will send to us in the fall. We 
have three original ones on hand now. They will 
appear in the first number of the new volume. 
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